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reached such a pitch in 1313 that a lawsuit commenced which
ended in an appeal to Rome. Although a compromise agreement
was reached in 1320, the costs of litigation put the university badly
in debt and it was saved from bankruptcy only by a levy made by the
Convocations of Canterbury and York. At Cambridge the Domini-
cans were more successful in gaining their ends. The Franciscans
profited by the unpopularity of the Dominicans, and, through the
outstanding ability of Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, and
especially Duns Scotus, gained an ascendancy at Oxford. The first
of these teachers, although he never entered the order, was for
many years reader at the Franciscan priory.
The Franciscan influence at Oxford was an important factor in
developing the interests of the university along lines different from
those of Paris. The policy of the early 13th-century popes had
been to foster the growth of Paris so that it would become not only
the university of France, but also the centre of theological studies
for the whole of western Europe. Indeed, in the 13th century,
Paris was the leading university in Europe, but its influence declined
in the following century, and eventually it succumbed to the growing
power of the French monarchy and was finally handed over to the
jurisdiction of Parliament. As Paris declined, so Oxford began to
take its place as the leader in European thought, but the attraction
of theological studies was never as strong as at the former university.
The important interests at Oxford were in the realm of mathematics,
languages, and natural science. Roger Bacon once claimed that
Oxford was the only European university at which the mathematical
sciences were completely taught.
Although he has tended to be obscured by the fame of his pupil
Roger Bacon, the real originator of this bias at Oxford was Robert
Grosseteste, its first chancellor. Grosseteste was a remarkable
personality. He was a distinguished linguist, and in the days when
a knowledge of Greek was exceptional, he translated several of the
works of Aristotle and the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius
the Areopagite from the original Greek. His theory of light as the
essence of the spatial universe came very near to the modern con-
ceptions of ether and energy, whilst his studies in optics led him to
apply mathematical methods to natural science. In all this he had
an apt follower in Roger Bacon. The scientific tradition was carried
on into the 14th century by William of Ockham and his followers,
who manifested that practical outlook and empirical approach
which for so long characterised English thought.